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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



A LAWYER'S OPINION 



Snt, — Not long ago you urged the nomination of Mr. Hughes upon 
the ground that the people wanted him; after reading the ideas of Mr. 
Worthington in the current Review I am not so sure that you are still of 
the same mind, but I hope you are — there is every reason why you should be. 

Mr. Hughes's courteous reception at Nashville brings out into sharp re- 
lief the intolerant partisan spirit of that section of the country — and his 
behavior under very trying circumstances was admirable; he spoke with 
coolness, courage and vigor. 

One of the hecklers referred to Huerta as " that assassin." A few days 
ago Secretary Baker, I think it was, spoke of him as a " bloody monster." 
Is it not time that the people should be made to realize that there is noti 
one jot of evidence as to Huerta's murder of Madero beyond the occurrence 
itself, at that particular time? No jury could possibly convict him, and 
whether he was concerned in it or not will probably never be known to a 
certainty. 

Madero had plenty of enemies: relatives and friends of those whom 
he had marked for execution, or of the two officers he shot with his own. 
hand when he was first arrested. Moreover, Huerta " stood to lose " more 
than he could possibly gain by such an act — he was certain to alienate the 
foreign Powers, and to damage his reputation and standing irretrievably. 
No one has denied him ability and shrewdness, and leaving morals aside, it is 
most unlikely that the murder was at his instigation. 

Whether recognition of the Huerta Government at once would have been 
the wisest course or not — personally I think it would — certainly it would 
have been wiser than the most unwise one followed, viz. : an assumption in 
an un-American way of unproved guilt, and a meddlesome interference with 
Governmental organization in a most positive way — a course which has led 
to all the disastrous and tragic events which have followed; the bloodshed 
and disorder, the utter anarchy. It is idle to speak with horror of Huerta 
as a " bloody monster " and then to approve the giving of arms to Villa, 
a notorious cutthroat, whose deeds on both sides of the border have shocked 
humanity! To determine, against all our way of thinking, that a man is 
guilty, instead of giving him the benefit of the doubt until something like 
proof is brought against him; to treat him as a criminal and all con- 
cerned with him as accessories before or after; to refuse to allow others 
to aid him; and on top of this, to come to the assistance of an infamous 
bandit whose guilt has been proven time and again, and all in a country over 
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which and over whose criminals public or private we have no jurisdiction, 
is a course so unprecedented in American annals as to astound and appal 
any thinking man! Upon the plea, ex post facto, that the United Stafcea 
not only has a Constitutional Government, but is the champion of Consti- 
tutional Government everywhere, it is sought to justify not merely a nega- 
tive position — failure to " recognize " the Huerta Government — but a most 
positive interference, in the shape of messages to the " de facto " Presi- 
dent that not only would his Government not be recognized, but none set up 
by the existing Mexican Congress or elected while he (Huerta) was in 
power would be; and all this while the forms and requirements of the 
Mexican Constitution had been strictly complied with. 

Somewhat later on, after the departure of Huerta from Mexico, when 
confusion worse confounded reigned, and Carranza, Villa, Zapata and 
others were making a hell out of the country, we were told that our strength 
and Mexico's weakness did not entitle us to interfere in her internal diffi- 
culties! — while almost at the same time United States marines were being 
landed in Haiti to suppress a revolution there ! Sometime before this, after 
a long period of " watchful waiting," during the Huerta incumbency, when 
all the world was beginning to be restless and impatient over the continued 
upsets, a trumpery incident took place at Tampico, magnified into an 
"insult to the flag" — and a demand was made for a salute, with an offer 
to return gun for gun — this not being acceded to promptly our forces 
were ordered to oecupy Vera Cruz, which they at once proceeded to do, at 
the cost of some nineteen American and nearly two hundred Mexican lives — • 
we eve,u sent troops to encircle the city. After some rather laughable bick- 
erings as to the character of the salute, nothing was done — though Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy, our Charg6 d'Aff aires, worked earnestly to get Huerta; 
to comply with our demand — a demand upon an unrecognized Government! 
Now we are told, long after the fact, by Secretary Lane, that the purpose 
of the occupation of Vera Cruz was not to enforce the salute — but to show 
Huerta that he must go! 

For his special advisers during all this time the President had selected 
a gentleman, a native of Sweden, who had passed the greater part of his 
life in one of the Northern border States, and who had never had any 
diplomatic experience, or knowledge of the Latin American countries or 
peoples. Is it any wonder the President's eourse was so wrong-headed? 
That such prolonged anarchy, such destruction of life and treasure ensued? 
And yet Mr. Lane has boldly stated that there is no part of this Adminis- 
tration's record of whieh he is so proud as of the reeord of its dealings 
with Mexico! And another Cabinet member has had the audacity to say 
that in Mexico we have done as we would be done by! Why, the hands of 
this Administration are red with the blood of those on both sides who fell 
at Vera Cruz: with the blood of all those who have fallen in Mexico and 
across the border, after it prevented the only Government in existence from 
exercising its functions — and it is directly responsible for all the ill-doings 
recited in the preamble of Mr. Lansing's note to Carranza — the prelude to 
the decidedly Pyrrhic " victory " which followed ! 

The " flag " has become a joke and a by-word to the Mexicans, and alas ! 
to others — alone among the flags of the Powers, it fails to command respect, 
or in the eyes of others to symbolize any of the qualities for which it used to 
stand. 
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Worn-out platitudes, dressed in new and becoming words — so-called 
" Idealism," but real unpractical and pernicious bosh — have succeeded to 
the virile, strong common sense, fairness, and practical methods of other 
days — and it can only be hoped that the People have come to their senses 
and will no longer be dazzled with brilliant phraseology, ingenious and dis- 
ingenuous word-juggling, and have had enough of the greatest poseur the 
world has ever seen, the most inconsistent doctrinaire, and the most adroit 
politician that ever put on a hat. 

Lucius S. Landreth. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

" CHRISTIANITY AND THE SWORD " 

Sib,^— In the Review for August I find another of those attempts, under 
the heading, " Christianity and the Sword," to prove that Christ, Socrates 
and other great men were fighters. And as I read this nth. attempt to show 
that Christianity was anything that we might severally fancy it to be, I 
fell to wondering why there were not more of our so-called learned men 
who saw the case in its more logical aspect. It seems to me that we may 
reasonably suppose that Christ, while here on earth, partook of both the 
human and divine natures, and that, consequently, he said and did things 
in the earlier part of his earthly career that he saw and did differently later. 
At no time did he claim to be perfect. Why can't we, then, give him 
credit for having improved in his ideas and acts as we are supposed tot 
He is quoted as having said : " Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect." But wouldn't it be more in keeping with 
good judgment and reason to suppose that what he really said was " become 
ye therefore perfect " ? Surely there is a vast difference between being and 
becoming, and it seems quite logical to assume that Christ understood that 
difference. 

In the garden Christ prayed: " If it be possible, take this cup from me." 
and in that prayer he not only betrayed his human kinship but made it the 
closer. For my part, I prefer to think of Christ as having been a man, but 
at the same time one who was capable of leading other men onward and 
upward to higher and better things. He was, to my mind, an idealist, 
in the true sense of the word. He said: "My kingdom is not of this 
world " ; that is, the kingdom that I hope to attain to — my goal. And there 
was another characteristic about him that is quite generally overlooked, and 
that is that he was not an organizer but an individualist. He taught that 
each one of us had an individual part to perform and that we should per- 
form that part, regardless of what others did or said. Our great danger 
lies not in isolation but in organization. We prefer to go forth in parties 
and armies and fight for what we want, regardless of whether or not we 
are really right or wrong, rather than go forth alone and trust for results 
in the Power that Christ trusted in. 

We fail to see the fact that we cannot really win if we are wrong. 

Granted that Socrates, on three occasions, went forth in shining armor 
and fought for his country. But we should not overlook the fact that that 
was previous to his trial and condemnation. What did he do then? It was 
after he had traveled the road of resistance that he put into practice the 
Christian admonition, " Resist not evil." And accordingly he made no re- 
sistance when asked to drink the hemlock. It was at the time of supreme 



